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A new Oxford book 


THE OXFORD BOOK 
OF ENGLISH TALK 


Edited by James Sutherland Pp.474 18s. 


This is an entertaining compendium of conversation and talk 
covering over 500 years of English life. James Sutherland, the compiler 
of this book, visited many odd places to find examples of recorded talk 
from the early fifteenth century to the present day and his visits 
yielded remarkable examples of authentic conversation. Not only these, 
but passages from the English dramatists and novelists as well, have 
been inculded in this delightful treasury 
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*TECHNICAL LIBRARIES AND OPEN-ACCESS 
POLICY 


N.N. CuHatterj1, Librarian, 
Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi 


Open access, as it is ordinarily understood, implies that holdings of a 
library are shelved in such a classified order that readers are able to help 
themselves with the publications on desired subjects from the shelves even 
without a reference to subject catalogues. So for as nontechnical libraries 
are concerned, this feasible for their stocks consists mainly of books and 
periodicals which admit of easy arrangement in a classified order by subjects 
on the shelves. Except for a few additional cross reference cards, the 
subject catalogue in non-technical libraries is.as good asa shelf list so that 
a reference to the subject catalogue is not always necessary 

It is, however, a different matter with technical libraries. They are 
invariably connected with research institutes and organisations and have to 
cater to the needs of very specialised clientele - research workers and scien- 
tists who are concerned mostly with micro-thoughts as contained in publi- 
cations other than books, For instance, K.C. Beeson in his paper ‘The 
mineral composition of crops with particular reference to the soils in which 
they are grown (United States Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 369, 1941), given 607 references of which only 4 relate to 
books, 26 to reports, 110 to bulletins etc., and the rest to periodical articles. 
An analysis of references appended to other research papers amply bears out 
the truth of this statement. Books do not, therefore, play a very significant 
role in technical libraries and they naturally form a small fraction of the 
total holdings of these libraries. For instance the Library of the Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute contains 110,000 volumes comprising 14,700 
books, 50,500 volumes of periodicals and 45,800 other publications, which 
work out to 13%, 46% and 41% respectively. 
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So far as books are concerned, they may be, arranged on the shelves 
subjectwise but certain problems arise since any one branch of science is now 
so closely linked up with many of the other branches of science, For 
instance in agricultural libraries adopting Universal Decimal System of 
Classification, bcoks dealing with insects or entomology have the class num- 
ber 597.7 while those dealing with insect pests of cultivated plants have the 
class number 632,7. Similarly books dealing with fungi have the class 
number 589.2 while those dealing with fungous diseases of cultivated plants 
have the number 632.4. Hence books dealing with closely related subjects 
are not to be found together on the shelves. Of course, by using the device 
595.7: 632.7 all the books dealing with insects and insect pests of crop plants 
can be brought together. But then the latter books will be missed from the 
shelves containing books with class number 632 phytopathology and sub- 
divisions thereof, namely 632,1. physiological diseases, 6325 weeds and 
parasitic plants, 632.6 injurious animals, 632.9 means of protection, 632.951 
insecticides and other similar subjects. 


With regard to journals it will be seen from the example cited above 
that they form the largest bulk of reference consulted by research workers. 
They can also be easily shelved in a classified order. But for reasons explai- 
ned above, phytopathological, entomological and mycologica! journals will 
not be found together in agricultural libraries. Here it is also necessary to 
point out that in view of the very large intake of journals in technical libra- 
ries, readers must ascertain before hand by consulting classified catalogues, 
abstract periodicals and other aids which articles to consult; or in other 
words they must khow beforehand what volumes of what periodicals thev 
need to consult; otherwise they will not be able to help themselves with this 
specific journals. 


To make ‘ open access’ a success in the ordinary sense of the term, 
the 41 per cent or so‘ other publications’ have also to be taken under 
consideration. They have to be minutely classified for minute classification 
to reach the depth of subjects is absolutely indispensable in technical librar- 
ies. It will not do to dump together all publications on a specific subjects; 
publications dealing with different aspects of specific subjects must also be 
sorted out and shelved together. Acursary glance at the schedules of 
Universal Decimal Classifications will show the immense possibilities of 
these aspects. For instance an up-to-date agricultural library will contain 
hundreds of publications on wheat dealing with such different aspects as 
fungal diseases, insect pests, manuring etc. If these publications are not 
further sorted out according to these aspects, but are shelved under the 
general heading ‘ wheat’, one concerned with manuring of wheat will be 
obliged to wade through all the publications on ‘ wheat ’ to get the publicat- 
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ions of interest to him. This is a very tiring job, and entails much waste of 
time and energy. But this not all. Since in an agricultural research institute 
different research workers and concerned with different types of manures 
and manurial experiments, publications dealing with manuring of wheat have 
further to be sorted out according to different types of manures & fertilzers. 


I shall now discuss the difficulties confronting such an attempt with 
regard to ‘ other publications ’. Bulletins are serial publications of institut- 
ions and organisations. Most of them are thin publications, covering gener- 
ally not more than twenty pages and are invariably without thick outer 
covers. Technical libraries are in receipt of these publications from organ- 
isations and institutions spread all over the world. Most of them publishes 
several series of bulletins. For instance, the United States Department of 
Agriculture brings out circulars bulletins, pamphlets, farmers, bulletins, 
bibliographical bulletins, miscellaneous publications, technical bulletins, pop- 
ualr bulletins etc. Again this organisation has many bureau such as Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine etc., each of which has its own 
series of publications. This example shows the inmenesity of the problem 
facing minute classification for shelf arrangement. As a matter of fact 
from my cxperience of the working of technical libraries in the U. K. and 
several countries in Europe, I can say that minute subjectwise dispersal 
of these publications is not attempted in the majority of them. In some 
of them they are grouped together on the shelves under broad subjects. 
This is hardly arranging them in a helpful order. In majority of them they 
are arranged in a separate sequence, first under institutions, and then under 
each institution in the universal order in which they are published. Institutions 
themselves are grouped first subjectwise and then according to countries of 
origin. Uuder each country institutions are in an alphabetical sequence. 
When shelved in this way, they may be kept either in boxes or a few Consec- 
utive numbers of them may be easily got bound together. In both the cases 
full details of their contents can be easily indicated at their backs. Ifa 
particular bulletin is sought, it is enough to know its number and the source 
of origin. Its location is then immediately traced by even unskilled and 
slightly educated persons. Its replacement on the shelf is almcst mechanical. 


If they are dispersed minutely subjectwise, if that were possible, the 
staff of technical libraries would have to face the herculean task or replac- 
ing at proper places hundreds of bulletins taken out by readers and research 
workers every day. They cannot be as easily replaced back as books, for 
unlike books bulletins because of their physical limitation do not permit of 
class numbers being indicated at their backs. This renders the shelf arran- 
gement as enjoined by minute classification a highly intricate and technical 
task which can be coped with only by a large number of highly skilled 
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persons. This raises the economic aspect of such a shelf arrangement. 

Again by close subjectwise dispersal of bulletins, it is very unlikely that 
a manageable number of them will ever come together so that they might 
either be kept in boxes or gét bound together. These bulletins do not 
invariably have stiff covers, and since it is economically impossibe to have 
separate folders for separate bulletins, the wear and tear for which these 
unbound bulletins will be subjected to in their being repeatedly taken out 
and intercalated between books will be too great to be risked. Moreover 
these bulletins coming in between thick books are very likely to get hidden 
from the readers view. Onthe other hand if a sizeable number of them 
comes togther, in either case whether they are placed in boxes or got bound 
together, it will be impossible to indicate at theirbacks full details of their 
contents for such bulletins will pertain to different institutions and orgaisa- 
tions. Tracing of particular bulletins will therefore involve much waste 
of time. 

But the most pertinent point is that it is impossible to have bulletins 
shelved in a closely classified manner. Many of them cover severals subjects 
and in technical libraries it is not always possible to decide which one of 
them is the most potent, For instance, the bulletin ‘ Studies of soil moisture 
and spacing of seed crops of carrots and onions’ (United States Department 
of Agriculture Circular No. 892, 1951) deals with two subjects, carrots and 
onions of equal potency. If it is shelved under carrots, it. is missed from 
the shelves containing publications on onions and vice versa. But it is a 
different matter with subject cataloguesfor they will contain entries both 
under carrots as well as under onions Asa matter of fact there will be an 
entry under soil moisture as well for the benefit of the soil scientists. Even 
when bulletins deal with only one main subject, it is very common that 
several aspects of that subject are covered. For instance in the bulletin 
‘ Effects of variation in soil moisture tention upon the ascorbic acid and 
carotene contents of turnip greens’, several other subjectse in relation to the 
main subject ‘ turnip green’s are also dealt with. Three different types of 
research workers, soil scientists, biochemists and agronomists are concerned 
with the literature of this type. If it is shelved under 633.42 turnips, shelves 
containing publications on soil moisture 631. 432.2 and biochemistry 577. 1 
will be lacking in this publigation so that soil scientists and biochemists 
helping themselves with whatever publications are on the shelves, will 
miss this publication. Such a situation can hardly be contemplated in 
technical libraries where every bit of information available has to be brought 
to the notice of research workers. 


It is, however, a different matter with classified catalogues. They 
can be made to bring together not only publications on specific subjects 
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but also to bring together publications dealing with different aspects 
of a particular subject. For instance the bulletin quoted above will have 
the following three subject entries : 
(1) 633.42—1.432.2 Turnip in relation to soil moisture. 
(2) 577.1 : 633.42 Biochemistry of turnips. 
(3) 631.432.2 : 633.42: 577.1 Effect of soil moisture on the biochemistry 
of turnips. 

What has been said of bulletins, holds with greater emphasis for 
reprints. They are without covers and contain fewer pages than bulletins. 
From my experience of technical libraries in the United Kingdom and 
Europe, I have found that their subjectwise arrangements on the shelves 
along with the book is not attempted. Close subjectwise dispersion is 
impossible to attain. For instance the reprints ‘Effect of different phosphates 
alone and in combination with other manures on berseem and after effects 
on maize and wheat by S. Sen and S.S. Bain (Indian Journal of Agricul- 
tural Science Vol. 21, pp. 203-214, 1951 ) coversas many as four subjects. 
While it is physically impossible for this reprint to be simultaneously at four 
places on the shelves, all these subjects can be easily brought out in classified 
catalogues. Asa matter of fact reprints are filed either (1) alphabetically 
under authors, (2) in order of their accession numbers — a separate register is 
maintained for accessioning them, a (3) with the periodicals from which they 
are reprinted. 

Patent literature presents problems for more complex and complicated. 
In some libraries they arranged ina separate sequence by broad groups 
of subjects. In most libraries they are arranged first under countries of origin 
and then within each conntry in the order of patent numbers. Classified 
catalogues help to bri g out their entire coverage of subjects. 

Annual reports of research institutes and organisations form another 
form of literature which reveal very valuable scientific information ona 
wide range of subjects. They are received in large numbers and are 
invariably arranged in a separate sequence, first according to subjects 
pertaining to instituitions and organisations and then country-wise, arrang- 
ement under each country being alphabetically under names of institutions 
and organisations. 

Similarly theses which form of scientific literature and the number of 
which grows at a fairly rapid speed, are also arranged in a separate sequence, 


Translations of foreign technical literature form yet another form of 
indispenable literature. Owing to the rapid development of various branches 
of science and industry in different countries, foreign technical literature 
has been muitiplying with ever increasing rapidity. I have shown ( Science 
and Culture Vol. 18, pp. 269-271, 1952 ) that foreign literature accounts for 
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at least forty per ccnt of the whole scientific literature. In order to keep 
the English speaking scientists informed of the contents of foreign technical 
literature, acquisition of translations in technical libraries has to be very 
large. For the same reasons for which bulletins and reprints are arranged 
in separate sequences, translations have alsoto be arrangedin a separate 
sequence. 

Then come microfilms which play a very important role in technical 
libraries. Their number is quite significant. Owing to their very nature 
they also have to be arranged in a separate sequence. 

Finally in technical libraries there takes place a large accumulation 
of information files. They form an indispensable part of reference materials 
and have also to be arranged ina separate sequence. 

Thus it will be seen that in technical libraries we have to deal with 
many form of literature which are arranged in separate sequences. What is 
of greater significance is that arrangement in each sequence is not always 
subjectwise. Hence unlike in other libraries readers in technical libraries can- 
not expect to find publications on a specific subject at one place on the shel- 
ves. Since the afte scattered over the shelves, they have to be collected from 
different places of the shelves. Subject catalogues on the other hand 
present no such difficulties since they bring publications on specific subjects 
together. Containing as they do even references to periodical articles, 
subject catalogues in technical] libraries offer to research workers completes 
and ready made bibliographies of the literature available in these libraries on 
any aspect of any specific subject. Properly classified catalogues take 
cognizance of micro thoughts in a way which it is impossible to attain by a 
classified shelf arrangement. In fact in technical libraries classification has 
two distinct roles to play—one for the shelf arrangement and the other for 
the classified catalogues. From what has been said it is clear that unlike in 
other libraries, classified catalogues in technical libraries are materially 
different from the shelf lists. Hence to obtain complete references readers 
in technical libraries are obliged to take recourse to classified subject catalo- 
gues. There is no way out of it. 


The question now arises whether it makes any sense to introduce the 
principle of open-access system in technical libraries. J believe it does, for 
once the readers have became familiar with different forms of literature and 
location of different publications, they will be able to help themselves with 
the publications they want much more quickly than when they are obliged 
to hand over call slips and wait their turns. — 

| ‘It is desirable to point out here that reader for reader, the number of 
requisitions for publications in technical libraries is very much more than 
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in other libraries. Hence however efficient the members of the staff may 
be, ‘the first come, first served’ principle results in unavoidable delays in 
attending to call slips tendered by readers who turn up later. 


But in view of what has already been said it is clear that open-access 
system in technical libraries will work ina manner different from what 
obtains in other libraries. In other libraries readers do not need to have to 
consult subject catalogues. They go straight to the shelves to find book on 
subjects they are interested in. In technical libraries, there are many parallel 
arrangements so that publications on specific subjects are never found at 
one place. They are obliged to first turn to subject catalogues to find out the 
locations of different forms of publications dealing with the subjects they are 
interested in. To make open access a success, locations of the different forms 
of literature should be explained in a brochure. In the stack rooms their 
locations should be entensively indicated by means of charts and guides. The 
library staff should of course always be there to help the readers. 


But two objections - one psychological and the other physical, emana- 
ting from the readers themselves will have to be encountered. Readers will 
get irritated in not finding at one place all the publications they want. A 
brochure explaining why this is not possible and helpful and courteous 
attenien by the library staff will help thm to get over this irritation in the 
course of time. Again it may be argued that in big libraries readers will be 
obliged to cover considerable distances to gather publications they want. 
This is physically very tiring and also entails waste of time. With regard 
to the first point it may be mentioned that holdings of technical libraries 
pertain to the special nature of the institutes and organisations with which 
they are connected. Hence most of the technical libraries will never occupy 
such a large floor space as to cause physical inconvenience. As to the 
other point, wastage of time, as has been éxplained earlier will be much 
more if the library staff were to bring the publications to the readers in the 
reading room on the basis of call slips. 


Thus even in technical libraries with so many parallel shelf arrange- 
ments open--access system can be with material benefit to readers. 


YOU MAY ALSO READ - - - 
Libraries in India, by John Makin, (in Library Review. p.218. Winter 
1953. Number 108 ) 
Book Preservation, by Flora Belle Ludington. (in A. L. A. Bulletin, 
October, 1953. p.425, ) 
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THE ROLE OF THE LIBRARY IN THE MODERN 
COMMUNITY — A STUDY 


R. K. CHARI, 
School of Economics & Sociology, 
University of Bombay. 


“Reading maketh a full man’. So said Bacon at a time when the 
invention of printing and the large scale manufacture of books had not reached 
any significant stage. Indeed it was a time when emphasis was laid on the 
preservation, rather than the use of books. This was mainly because of the 
fact that the effort of producing a book was very great. That was also why in 
the libraries attached to the order of St. Benedict the books were actually 
chained. The same attitude viz. @#al At salfawtaa i.e. from darkness 
lead me unto the light was adopted in the ancient libraries. It was then 
fully realised that for the enrichment of a person’s knowledge and the broad- 
ening of his outlook it was absolutely essential that one should develop the 
habit of reading. 


In this context the part played by modern libraries in the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge would be properly appreciated. With the aid of modern 
scientific methods it has been possible to brin tothe reader the facilities 
whereby one could study with ease and comfort. “Hence the present,motto 
is ** Books are for use ”’ 


An examination of this concept leads one to a lurther discussion of 
the role of libraries in a modern community. It logically follows that a library 
would be so situated where the greatest numbers of readers can make use of 
the greatest number of books. Hence the location of the library should be 
in natural and ideal surroundings. It should be freely accessible to all 
within easy limits. This will depend upon the nature and purpose of parti- 
cular libraries. For e.g. A Public library would be within the reach of all 
whereas a special library would be uesful only to those classes of persons 
who have either a casual or particular interest in the subject. We now come 
to the interior of the library. If a library is to attract the attention of the rea- 
ders then its hall or the main reading room where people would study should 
be very clean, neat and well lighted and ventilated. By means of posters and 
notices it would be possible to make the reader know the latest books available. 
We now turn to the most important key to a library and that is the catalogue. 
A library is known or unknown by the catalogue it keeps. Whatever be the 
nature and prupose of the catalogue its ultimate aim should be the service 
of the readers. Depending upon local conditions and the type of readers the 
catalogue can be modified or amended to suit the tastes of all. If it isa 
public library it may be worthwhile to have a Dictionary Catalogue; otherwise 
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a classified one may be quite suitable. Whatever be the form and structure 
of the catalogue three main principles should be followed — (1) It must be 
complete aud uptodate. (2) It must be of maximum benefit to the readers. (3) 
It must reveal tothe readers the collection. Closely following this is the 
arrangement of books on the shelves. This will of course be in accordance 
with the scheme of classification we assume an open access systemi.e. the 
readers would be in a position to have free access to the books. In sucha 
case the height of the book stacks should not exceed that of a person of 
average height. At the top of every section there must prominently be 
displayed guide cards which would furnish full details about the subject of 
the section. 

In most libraries there is a reference section in charge of person who 
would be in a position to guide the readersin the proper choice of books. 


He should be a person with tact, ability and imagination, His main duties 
would be to explain to the reader the general arrangement of the library 


in finding out books or periodicals relating to particular subjects, preparing 
bibliographies and indexes and answering other questions regarding the 
library. It would thus be clear that his function is a very important one. 

Allied to this department is the Periodicals Section which usually 
contains the latest periodicals and newspapers, In most libraries this 
particuiar section is frequented by many readers partly due to the fact that 
the latest information is given in these papers and also because one could 
get useful material in this section. Depending upon the type or readers 
for which the library caters for, efforts should be directed toWards preparing 
a complete card index of the numbers of journals received and the date from 
which the bound volumes are stocked. Any useful information could also 
be abstracted and kept on display. According te one author this depart- 
ment of most libraries is the most neglected. ‘‘In many libraries this, the most 
used, is also the cinderalla of all departments and is treated as such by staff 
and public alike. There is no necessity for such an attitude: most people 
get great delight out of reading their favourite periodicals, and only assume 
an attitude of mute misery when obliged to read them in an institutional—like 
atmospher surrounded by notices of SILENCE and DO NOT SPIT”. 
( Collison, R. L. Library Assistance to Readers, pp. 16—17. ) 

In modern libraries a new feature is that of Inter-Library Cooperation. 
This helps the reader to get any book or publication from other libraries 
through his own library. Every library maintains a list of the names of other 
libraries where a particular book is available. 

We have thus seen that the modern library has succeeded to a great 
extent in playing its part in the advancement of learning andthe develop- 
ment of human progress. 
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A Short Critical Study of the SUBJECT HEADINGS used 
in the 5th (1948 ) Edition of the DICTIONARY 
CATALOGUES of the Library of Congress, U.S. A. 

S. N. CHAKRABARTI, 

Assistant Librarian, Ministry of External Affairs, New Delhi. 


In the introduction to the above edition of the Dictionary Catalogues 
it has been admitted by the Chief (Mr. David Judson Haykin ) of the 
Subject Cataloguing Division that there are “‘ failures in logic and consiste- 
ncy ” and these failures are “‘ due to the facts that headings are adopted as 
needed, and that many minds participated in their choice and establish- 
ment ”’. 


So it is only fair to take this opportunity to have a short study of 
the subject headings employed in the dictionary catalogues, and ‘to point 
out a few serious drawbacks therein with this expectation that during the 
course of preparation and publication of the 6th edition in the near future, 
there would be a sincere and honest attempt by the Library of the Congress 
with a view to minimising the ‘ failures in logic and consistency! 

Now, let us show the defects serially one after another. 

No. 1 Division of Headings into 3 categories. 
The headings, printed in boldface type, are divided into three classes, 


such as, absolute or independent headings, direct headings and indtrect 
headings as shown below by way of examples :- 


Independent Direct Indirect 
Diplomacy Public utilities Botany 
Commerce Income Geology 
Economics Income tax Zoology 
Bimetallism Money Credit 
Bank-notes Banks & Banking Currency question 
Hygiene, Rural Hygiene, Public 
Secret societies Secret societies Secret service 

& Catholic Church 
Sewerage, Rural Sewerage 
Sex and religion Sex and law 

Sugar trade Sugar growing 


A few of the above examples, if studied minutely with reference to 
the contents of books in any library, would convince that exactly similar 
headings have been placedin three different categories. A cataloguer is 
sure to feel some difficulties and confusion inthe preparation of subject 
cards, particularly in these days of constant increase of knowledge which, 
in its turn, is leading to the ever-increasing number of books in every 
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country of the world. In our opinionit is neither safe nor desirable to 
divide the headings into the three categories: all headings should be permit- 
ted to be used in every way, that is to say, independently, directly, indirectly, 
and also as subdivision under geographical terms ( 7. €. cities, countries, etc.) 
ethnic groups, and other collective groups as well; otherwise the very 
purpose of the subject catalogue is defeated. To make the matter more 
explicit, let us take an example from the making of the subject cards of the 
book — ‘Introduction to the theory of Banking by Dunbar’. The book deals 
with theories or principles of money and banking which are of universal 
application; and, as such, in subject cards the contents of the book should be 
shown separately under 


MONEY Absolute or 
BANKS & BANKING Independent 
and NOT under MONEY-GREAT BRITAIN & Direct heading 


BANKS & BANKING-GREAT BRITAIN as prescribed. 


Should we place this book under the heading ECONOMICS which is 
independent, the subjec: card is, no doubt, correct; but the heading beco- 
mes an extremely and undesirably broad one i.e. far from specific and, in 
consequence very inconvenient to the clientale of the library who cannot 
imagine a book on universal monetary principles to be shown under a very 
general heading ECONOMICS. 

Inversely, we find many headings ( e.g. Bank-notes, Hygiene, Rural — 
Sex & Religion ) being employed independently though there have been, 
there are and there will be, books of specific geographical localities only 
on those topics, thereby necessitating the use of independent heading, say, 
SEX & RELIGION, both as‘ direct’ and ‘ indirect’ as shown below:— 


SEX AND RELIGION—INDIA ( Direct ) 
SEX AND RELIGION—LUSHAI HILLS—INDIA)} 
SEX AND RELIGION—MUSLIMS—INDIA J (Indirect) 


Exactly, in the same way the indirect headings like Botany, Geology 
& Zoology can never be used as such for all kinds of books in a library. The 
general theories and text-books require their use as simple independent 
headings : and also as direct ones in case of books containing the descript- 
ions of plant bodies pertaining to the whole country or state as shown 
below: — 
BOTANY ( Independent ) 
BOTANY — U.S. (Direct) 
BOTANY — INDIA 
To use it as indirect ‘only’ like (as directed in the book ) 


BOTANY — U.S. — WORLD 
BOTANY — INDIA — WORLD 
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is entirely unnecssary and uneconomic. 

Another illogical and inconsistent thing to be observed in this connec- 
tion is that the headings of more or less the same nature have been placed 
in some cases before the geographical headings whereas, in some other 
cases, after the geographical headings. This contradictory concomitance is 
the logical effect of two factors, viz., the division of the headings into direct 
& indirect on the one hand and on the other hand, their use as subdivision 
under the names of cities, countries etc. Two sets of examples are given 


below :— 


MONEY — CANADA CANADA —ECONOMIC POLICY 
BANKS & BANKING-CANADA But, CANADA-ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Here we see a violation of helpful order or the nemonic aid. For the 
sake of consistency, logicity, and at the same time for the benefit of the 
cataloguers & users of the catalogues, the arrangements ought to have been 


CANADA — MONEY 

CANADA — BANKS & BANKING 
CANADA — ECONOMIC POLICY 
CANADA — ECONOMIC CONDTIONS 


Thus, we see that the abolition of the terms DIRECT and INDIRECT 
will easily facilitate this task of uniformity. Geographcial name ‘ first’ 
is a very convenient rule for both cataloguers and readers. 


No. 2 Adjective Vs. Nouns in selecting headings 


The second defect noticed everywhere in the book is that there has 
been a regular and systematic observance of lack of uniformity in respect 
of placings of the adjectival part of the headings and substantive or noun 
part of the headings. In some cases the adjectival portion has been placed 
first with cross reference from the noun portion of them while in others 
the system of noun first with cross reference from the adjectival words has 
been followed. A few sets of illustrations from such uses are given below:— 


Noun First Adjective First 
SECURITY, INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIONAL LAW 
HISTORY, MODERN NATURAL HISTORY 
H1iSTORY, UNIVERSAL NAVAL HISTORY 
HISTORY, ANCIENT MILITARY HISTORY 
GEOGRAPHY, COMMERCIAL ECCLESIASTICAL GEOGRAPHY 


This is another violaticn of helpful order or nemonic aid causing 
thereby a great killing of time in its consultation and alsoin writing down 
too much cross reference cards. Now, if we admit that emphasis has been 
laid upon the key words ( and not upon an adjective or noun ) ; and in the 
former set substantive part is the key word andthe key word inthe second 
set is the adjective part, we find many departures from such practices 
throughout the book. On page 760 we see for example, 
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GREAT BRITAIN — HISTORY, NAVAL instead 
of GREAT BRITAIN — NAVAL HISTORY 


Besides, in the headings, to point out another illustration, 


PHOTOGRAPHY, LEGAL 

PHOTOGRAPHY, MEDICAL 

PHOTOGRAPHY, MILITARY 
the key words which are not Photography but Legal, Medical & Military 
etc., have been shown in secondary position. It is to be admitted that in 
general a medical man will find no interest in military & legal photography; 
a lawver is without interest in medical & military photography and a soldier 
in his turn would concern himself with military photography and not with 
the other two. Asa matter of fact this kind of either ‘ errors of judgment’ 
or short memory predominated throughout the entire book. As an extreme 
case of short memory, 1 may point out that while in the alphabet “‘ H”’ a 
heading HISTORY, ANCIENT ( pp. 507) has been constructed: and this 
is a very good heading with similar examples (like ART, ANCIENT - LAW 
ANCIENT - PHILOSOPHY, ANCIENT - ARCHITECTURE, ANCIENT - 
SCLENCE, ANCIENT ) in large number. But in the very next alphabet 
‘I "’ the “many minds” who prepared the book, have entirely forgotten 
this word and in consequence, in place of writing down “‘ India — History, 
Ancient’ they have framed upa_ heading 

INDIA — HISTORY — EARLY ( pp.535) 


What is more surprising and objectionable that the word ‘early’ 
which is an adverb or an adjective, has been placed in the form of a substantive 
word after hyphenation. The heading would have been less surprising and 
less objectionable if it were constructed as INDIA — HISTORY, EARLY. 


No. 3. Joint Headings or Compound Headings. 


One remarkable ferature of the Subject Headings is the use of what 
may be called ‘‘ joint ” or “‘ compound ”’ headings, #.e. combining two or 
more headings in one and their assignment under all the three divisions, 
viz., independent, direct and indirect as is evident from the instances 
below:- 


Description & Travel Discovery and exploration 
Politics & Government Universities & Colleges 
Encyclopaedias & Dictionaries Diplomatic & Consular service 
Iron Industry and trade Buddha and Buddhism 


Such headings are, no doubt, very congenial and at the same time 
economic in the treatment of the books containing both the aspects. But, 
asa matter of fact, there have been, there are and there will be, books 
presenting only one of the two aspects and it is then an injustice, not only 
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to the contents of the book, but also to the readers of the book if we employ 
this kind of headings in the snbject cards. During the last three and half 
years of experience in the Ministry of External Affairs Library, we have 
come across, while preparing subject cards ( in accordance with the Library 
of Congress Subject Headings ) books in large number dealing with only one 
of the two aspects: books on politics with nothing of government and vice 
versa; books on universities without anything of colleges & the reverse; books 
on consular service having no trace of diplomatic service and the inverse; 
on Buddhism without any mention :of biography Buddha. On the 
contrary, there are books including simultaneously both Hindus & Hindu- 
ism. Muslims & Muhammadanism, etc. But in the book (pp.505 & 722/723) 
there is neither any construction of joint headings nor even any instruction 
for the construction of such headings. 

This injustice to the contents of books has reached its zenithin the 
choice of headings like ( pp.994 ) 

‘«*‘ SHAKESPEARE IN FICTION, DRAMA. POETRY, ETC.” 
instead of heading with single aspect, such as, 

‘ Shakespeare in Poetry ’ ‘ Shakespeare in Drama ’ 

‘ Shakespeare in Fiction ’ ‘ Shakespeare in Essays ’ 

It must be admitted on all hands that the very fundamental purpose 
of modern library science and library service is to enable a reader to find 
out his materials in the catalogues immediately or killing as little time as 
possible. Next, the authors of the present days, while selecting titles of 
their works, are very prone to select flowery words in the title, that is to 
say, words from the perusal of which neither a cataloguer nor a reader can 
understand the subject matter ( 7. e. whether it is poetry, fiction or drama ) 
dealt with therein. Consequently, the effect of the above heading is that a 
reader wishing to read some critical notes on Shakespeare’s drama only will 
issue from the Congress Library, say 50 books after studying the flowery titles 
on them; and, then on searching the contents of all these 50 books he would 
find let us say, only 10 books to serve his purpose thereby killing unprofitably 
a great deal of time in studying the contents of the other 40 books, 

Besides, chronological order has sometimes been neg ected in placing the 
words in the joint headings. A person first of all undertakes an exploration or 
does the work of travelling in a country, and then he describes the experien- 
ces of his travel or the results of his exploration. Therefore, the headings 
DESCRIPTION & TRAVEL & DISCOVERY & EXPLORATION should 
have been established as 


TRAVEL & DESCRIPTION 
EXPLORATION & DISCOVERY just lik the Reading 
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“Emigration and Immigration ” which is in perfect logical order, i.e. in 
order of chronology. 


No, 4. Change of Headings when used as Subdivisions under 
Geographical Names, 


Headings like Archaeology, Diplomacy, Race Problems etc., have been 
used ‘‘ independently ’’ without making ‘ direct ’ or indirect’. But in case 
of their being used as subdivisons under the names of countries, cities ete., 
the synonymous headings like Antiquities ( instead of Archaeolugy ), 
Foreign Relations ( instead of Diplomacy ), Race Question ( instead of Race 
Problems ) have been employed. It is rather difficult to justify such 
change of headings which serves no good purpose to the readers of a library 
but simply kills their time in passing from the cross reference card to the 
actual cards 


No, 5, Drawbacks in some Cross References. 


In cross references of both kinds ( ‘ See’ & ‘See also’ ) we observe 
an application of meticulous carefulness throughout the entire book: even for 
a very slight difference of spelling we notice a cross reference, e.g. Muhamm- 
adans, See Mohammedans. But this appreciation of meticulous carefulness 


ce 


minimised when the absence of reference from “ Iran” to “ Persia” is 
noticed therein ( pp 830.) It must be admitted by all means that in 
selecting headings ‘“‘ more popular words of majority appeal ’’ should be 
employed in subject catalogues with a reference from ‘ less popular words of 
minority appeal,. Itis therefore expected that during the preparation of 
the 6th edition of the Subject Headings the more popular IRAN should 
be substituted with reference from less popular and old term PERSIA. On 
that very plea the headings like ( pp.1004 ) 

SIKH WAR, 1845-1846 

SIKH WAR, 1848-1849 
may be thrown aside and the general and more popular headings 


INDIA — HISTORY — SIKH WARS 1845-1846 
INDIA — HISTORY — SIKH WARS, 1848-1849 


with similar examples in large number throughout the entire 5th edition 
may be employed for the benefit of the readers. 1n this connection we may 
add that in drawing and developing the headings on Oriental topics, the 
help and suggestions of the librarians of the oriental countries, particularly 
of ludia. should be taken to make an approximately perfect edition of the 
subject catalogues of the Congress Library. 
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SPEAKING OF LIBRARIES 


THE J.N. PETIT INSTITUTE, BOMBAY. 


Situated in the centre of the busy Fort area and housed in a palatial 
building of its own the Institute has enjoyed wide popularity ever since its 
foundation in 1898 as an ideal public library. Its membership which exceeds 
6500 is drawn from all classes and communities inhabiting this great city, 
while the waiting list of applicants which it is obliged to maintain continues 


to be as large as ever. The membership figure includes as many as 800 
lady members. 


The Instiute has been conceived and is run as the common man’s 
library. Its membership subscriptions are almost nominal when considered 
in relation to the times and tothe various ameneties it provides. A large 
majority of its members may be said to belong tothe middle class and to 
them the well-stocked library and the spacious reading room as a boon 
for their self-improvement in a congenial atmosphere. 


The Library has a collection of about 75,000 books. As could be 
expected from the nature of the clientele which it seeks to serve, the books are 
mostly-of popular and educative kind rather than scholarly and tehnical, 
through latest publication of outstanding merit on all the important subjects 
have not been overlooked. Leaving aside Fiction, Social Sciences take the first 
place among the classes represented in the collection, followed by biography, 
Science pure and applied, Literature, History, Philosophy and Religioin, 
Travels and Recreative Arts. There are also valuable books in Orientalia 
and Classical languages. The Hindi section is gradually being built up in 
accordance with the needs of the times. 


The Reading Room of the Institute is perhaps the biggest in Bombay 
with its seating accommodation for about 300 members and is kept open 
daily from 7 A. M. to 8-30 P. M., Sundays and holidays included. Over 400 
different papers and periodicals are displayed there in special covers and 
about a thousand members come there daily to read them. 

The Institute has been alive too to the needs of studentsand other 
members who wish to make serious study. A Special Reading and Reference 
Room is provided for such members, with seperate seats and tables so that they 
can prosecute their studies quietly and without disturbance. The room is fitted 
with special steel almirahs in which are stocked different language dictionar- 
ies, latest Directories and Year Books, Encyclopaedias, Gazetteers and other 
standard works of Refercence like Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, maps 
and charts which they could consult at leisure. The popularity of this Room 
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with the student section of the members is evinced by the fact that scarcely 
any chair remains there vacant throughout the hours it is kept open. 


The basic stock of the Institute consists of some of the most valuable 
books which once formed part of the private collection of that great literary 
connoisseur, the late Mr. Jamsetjee Nesserwanjee Petit, whose name it 
bears. Several of them are indeed unique as very few copies of them are 
indeed unique as very few copies of them are known to exist to-day, and 
hardly any of them can be found elsewhere in India. In the short space 
available, only a few books can be named from this collection such as - ‘“‘The 
History of the Art of Writing” by H. S. William; ‘The Universal Penman” 
by George Bickham; “Voyage en Perse — Perse Ancienne Planches” by Eugene 
Flandin; ‘Shah Nameh’’ of Firdausi, handwritten and illustrated by origi - 
nal paintings; “The Travels of Sir John Chardin; Orme’s History of the 
Military Transactions of the British Nation in Indostan’’; the Coloured 
Reproductions of the Ajanta Frescoes and Major Basu’s Medicinal Plants 
of India. All the such valuable books are made available for study in the 
Reference Room not only to members but also to outsiders like scholars, 
businessmen, Public Workers and Tourists who seek to consult some special 
work on application. Many of them have been glad to avail themselves of 
this privilege from time to time. 

The Institute has also been maintaining files of some of the important 
local newspapers like the ‘ Times of India’ and the ‘Jame Jamshed’ for 
the past half a cen‘ury as also of certain periodicals which have a reference 
value. There is a steady demand for these files by authors and journalists 
etc., who greatly appreciate this service. 


A brief mention may also be made of the several other ameneties 
provided by the Institute for its members. There is for instance, a separate 
department to register the demands of members for more important and 
topical books and make them available to the demanders in their respective 
turns for them. Another department looks after home circulation of 
periodicals to Life and first class members covering a wide territory from 
the Malabar Hill and Beach Candy to Colaba and from Bombay Central to 
the Ballard Estate The second and the third’ class members also take for 
home reading magazines and periodicals issued from the Magazine Room. 
A third department which is in charge of issuing and receiving books 
against separate receipts is manned by six clerks working together daily from 
9 A.M. to 6-30 P.M. excepting Sundays and Holidays. Other ameneties 
include an electric lift, telephone and a constant supply of filtered water for 
drinking purposes. 
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It has always been a characteristic of the management to be respo- 
nsive to the real needs of the members and cater to them as far as_ possible. 
Wherever books are in heavy and effective demand, they are duplicated — 
sometimes more than two copies are ordered — so that the demanders may 
not have to wait for them unduly long. Copies worn out and tattered by 
constant circulation are regularly replaced, month by month, inso far as 
fresh copies are available. Small wonder therefore that the Institue has been 
hailed as the Bombayman’s library. 


CENTRAL SECRETARIAT LIBRARY 


The Central Secretariat Library, Government of India, New Delhi, 
with its collection of over 1.40,000 books, has been thrown open to all 
employees of the Minlstries, Departments and attached offices of the 
Government of India residing in Delhi. This represents a large-scale liberal - 
ization of its service. For, till now membership of the library involved 





deposits. Under the previous system, there was a membership of about 
1,500. The liberalization of the rules has led to a huge expansion of regular 
readers 

The library was built up with the addition of the Fort William Library; 
the Old Bureau of Education Library of 1918 and the Kashmir Residential 
Library, which was added about four years ago. Under the Depository Scheme 
auxillary agencies of the United Nations regulary supply sets of their 
publications free to the library. The library is especially strong on books on 
oriental history relating to the Central Asia, Tibet, Mangolia, Thailand and 
China among other countries, and travel accounts of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It has also a very good collection of books on Public 
Service Organization with official reports not only of this country, but of 
their countries, 


Sets of Sanskrit publications from Baroda, Trivandrum, Kashmir and 
the Madras Oriental Series as well as the (haukamba Series from Banaras 





are also in the library. A Hindi Section was opened in 1949-50. 
ad 


In 1953-54, the library was allocated Ks. 35, 000 for purchase of books 
from India and Rs. 10, 000 for books from abroad. 
YOU MAY ALSO READ-- 
The Address of the New President, Library Association, London, 
Dr. S.C. Roberts, M.A., Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge, is 
the leading article in the May, 1953, issue, The Library  Assoctation 
Record. Reflections of a min who Knows authors, books, and libraries 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARIES SHOULD BE CREATIVE 
THROUGH ORGANISED PUBLICITY 


*BrimAL KuMAR Datta. M.A., D.L.Sc. 


In these days of political and industrial upheaval when everything 
of a nation is based on her economic and political outlook — the word 
“ Publicity ’ being interrelated with the above twin has lost the proper 
value of its meaning. It is to affirm that the word — “ Publicity *’ does 
not stand to mean as anew source to find out better market or to make 
people blind to accept one ideology without judgement. The word has the 
other face — where it is more constructive & creative. So I may assume 
that the word — “ Publicity "’ used in relation to libraries should not be 
misunderstood. 

Academic libraries as the best centres of the store house of wisdom 
should not restrict their span of activities in the limited circle of helping 
the minority of the student community and the faculty in the prosecution 
of their studies and researches. But they have the other functions too 
by which they can be really creative 7, e,.to help and guide the student 
community at large through reading to form their mind, hobby and habit 
and to be the healthy future citizens. 

Now comes the question — How far an academic library is respon- 
sible for publicity in order to be creative and how it is to be done ? 

It isan undeniable fact that less than 50% of the total student 
community of an academic institution attends the library to read and use 
books for reading’s sake — out of pleasure. It may be in some cases that 
some more students attend the library but if we make a study of their cases 
it will be clear that these library fans use library mostly out pressure and 
anything done out of pressure has very little lasting value. 

I think as a librarian that we should care more for the students who 
do not care for us. Solong we neglected them and concentrated all our 
energies for the use of a handful of scholars and students in comparison 
with the total. This way of centralizing academic energies has _ its disas- 
trous effect in the long run. It is the high time to think over the problem 
and change our attitude. 

If publicity through community study is useful for public libraries 
why it should not be for academic libraries. To attract more readers and 
to make the library popular the pnblicity process so long used by the acade- 
mic libraries is now to some extent anti-dated and lost its vitality and 
productive value in these days when the mind of the student is getting 


* Formerly, Senior Fellow-South, East Asia Library Seminar. (Australia) Smith Mundt 
Scholar (U.S A,) 52-53. Chief Asstt. University Librarian, Visva- Bharati University, 
Santiniketan. 
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distracted through thousand other channels. Moreover it is not sound to 
use the same sort of publicity for different groups of students with their 
different interests and characteristics. 

The following steps and a little re-arrangement in the set up wili be 
useful to achieve the end :— 


(1) Check the students who are attending the library and their 
reading materials against the courses taken up by them. 


(2) Find out those non-attending students & study their community 
or group with particular reference to their special interests, chief character- 
istics and other “touchy areas.” 


(3) Take the help of a psychologist to analyse the different ways. 
and to tackle with them. 


(4) Arrange publicity accordingly not in the old fashioned way but 
in the most organised way each of which shall have special significance 
and special purpose, 

(5) Remove as far as possible the iron-curtain from the library 


fans and the high officers of the library with a view to encourage More and 
more personal contacts. 


A chart of the re-arrangement of the set up ag prescribed :- 


Librarian 


—————_ 


Assistant. Librarian Assistant: Librarian 
Technical Service Adminstration 


Deputy—Librarian 


Asstt : Librarian 
Readers Service 
| 


Orientation Stimulation Instruction Assitance through 
Reference Service 

Assistant Librarian 

Creative Service 








' | | 
Group Psycho- Publicity 
Classification Analysis 
Personal Contact with groups 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“Austtalian University Libraries” 


Mr. R.D.B. Mitchell, Press Attache, Australian High Commissioner’s Office, 
New Delhi, writes : 


I have been interested to read Mr. Bimal Kumar Datta’s informative 
article on “‘ Australian University Libraries ’’, published in your issue for 
September, 1953. 

For the sake of accuracy, however, I would like to point out one or 
two matters in which Mr. Datta has either been confused or erred in fact. 

The writer lists ‘* Northern Territory ” as one of the six States of 
the Commonwealth whereas, in actual fact, it is a Commonwealth Territory 
with no affiliation to any State. The sixth State of Australia is the island 
State of Tasmania, which the writer mentions briefly, but in such a way as 
to suggest that there are perhaps seven States. 

Tasmania, too, has a University in the capital city of Hobart. 

Unfortunately, I do not have all the figures comparable with those 
viven by Mr. Datta for the o her University libraries, but the Tasmanian 
University Library, in 1952, had 79,709, volumes to cater for the needs of 
564 students attending the University The library has a staff of 5, in 
addi ion to a librarian & an assistant librarian; it is managed by a committee 
of 6, including the librarian and members of the Professorial Board. 

In one other matter Mr. Datta’s information is somewhat out of 
date. He gives the population of Australia as seven anda half million 
whereas the estimated population on June 30th, 1953, issued by the Bureau, 
of Census & Statistics, was 8,829, 465. 


NEWS AND INFORMATION 


Library of Gandhian literature 


Wardha, a town in Madhya Pradesh which was a more important 
political centre than Delhi in pre—independence era, will soon have a unique 
institution to propagate Mahatma Gandhi's ideals. 

Known as Gandhi Gyan Mandir the institution will function as a 
library of Gandhian literature and a centre of Gandhian studies and research 
which is expected to develop into a Gandhian Academy where scholars from 
all over the world will meet to study and exchange views on the Gandhian 
way of life and help propagate Gandhiji’s teachings. 


Parliament Library 


It is understood that several M.Ps. are urging the establishment of an 
up to-date library in the Union Parliament, equipped with all sorts of books 
in all the Indian languages. 

It is proposed that copies of all books published in the country till 
now may, as faras available, be purchased for the library, which should 
have one section allotted for each language in the country. 

One Member of the House of the People has tabled a Bill seeking to 
make it compulsory for all writers and publishers in the country in the future 
to supply one copy each of all books within one month of publication, free of 
charge. 

. According to the sponsors, the Parliament Library should contain all 
available material on every problem that may engage the attention of Parlia- 
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ment & that it should be co-extensive with the problems of the entire public 
and private life in the country in all its aspects and phases. 


Translation of indian Classics 


Eight Classics in five Indian languages are to be translated shortly 
into English and French and possibly Spanish under the auspices of Unesco. 
They are “‘Godan’’, by Premchand (Urdu), ‘“‘Krishnakanter Will’”’ by Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji (Bengali), ‘‘Tirukkural” by Tiruvalluvar and ‘‘Kamba 
Ramayanam” by Kamban (Tamil). ‘‘Gyaneshwari”’, by Gyaneshwar and 
‘Tukaramache Abhang’’ by Tukaram (Marathi) and “Ram Charit Manas” 
by Tulsi Dass and ‘‘Kamayani’”’ by Jai Shankar Pershad. (Hindi). 


Cultural Activities 


Lhe Government of India have decided to purchase the manuscripts 
and copyright of the Arabic translation of the following six classics by the 
Arab Poet Wadil Boustany at the cost of Rs.80,000 with a view to publish- 
ing a cheap edition of these for distribution in countries of the Middle East:- 

1. Mahabharata. 2. Bhagavad Gita 3. Ramayana, 4. Shankuntala 

5. Nala Damyanti. 6. A summary of Indian Mythololgy. 


The publication of Shakuntala is to be taken fiirst. 
Training Facilities in Library Service 


The Delhi Public Library, a Unesco-Government of India public library 
pilot project which has been in operation for the last two years is now in a 
position to offer training facilities in public library service to Indian and 
foreign librarians according to a Press Note. 

The Note adds: State Governments and other bodies can also seek 
advice on library matters like urban library service and designing and opera- 
tion of the Mobile Library Service, etc. The Library has already provided 
advice on library matters to 38 instltutions and training facilities to over 50 
persons. Two librarians from Indonesia and Burma will receive training at 
the Library this year for three months on a Unesco fellowship. 


Delhi Library Association 


Dr. S.R. Ranganathan of Delhi University Library while openlng the 
first Session of the Delhi Library Association at the Delhi Public Library on 
Saturday, the 23rd January 1954, said that ascheme to develop library 
service in Delhi is being prepated by him. Delhi State is almost a compact 
area, it would take atleast 10 years to establish a full library service, He was 
of the opinion that there should be one Central Library in Delhi and 16 
service libraries and 10 mobile libraries to cater to the needs of the State. 
Hs wanted the libraries to be serviceable and not a place to store books. 
In the end he appealed to members of the Association, who were mostly 
librarians to ‘‘Serve the Public’ by giving good books to readers. 


After the inaugural Session number of resolutions including library 
legislation in view of the important role of public libraries and improvement 
in the status of library personnel were passed. 

Miss Shanta Vashist, Deputy Mlnistet, Delhi State, was elected 
President of the AsSociation, and Mr. P.N. Kaula, Librarian, Ministry of 
Labour, Goveanment of India, General Secretary. 
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NEWS AND INFORMATION 


Hindi-Russian Dictionary 


The first Hindi-Russian dfctionary has been published in the Soviet 
Union, according to a Tass report. 


Compiled by the Soviet Indologist, Mr. Beskrovny, and edited by Mr. 
Barannikov, the dictionary contains 35,000 words and phrases. It is the first 
dictionery of its kind to be published inthe U.S. S. R., the report said, 


An important feature of the dictionary is that it covers not only Hindi 
vocabulary of Hindustani. It contains words derived from the Persian, 
Arabic, Engl.sh and other languages which have been assimilated in 
Hindustani. The dictionary is supplemented with a brief grammatical 
outline of Hindi which covers the principles of Hindi phonetics and syntax. 


16th edition of the Dewey Decimal Classification 


At an epochal meeting on Friday, November 13, 1953, in the Office of 
the Acting Librarian of Congress, agreement was reached whereby the Lib- 
rary of Congress will assume responsibility for developing the 16th edition of 
the Decimal Classification for the Forest Press and preparing it for printing. 
The Forest Press is providing funds for the purpose. Representatives of the 
following bodies took part in the consideration of desirable criteria for the 
16th edition and of the conditions of the transfer: Lake Placid Club Kduca- 
tion Foundation and its subsidiaries, the Decimal Classification Editorial 
Policy Committee and Forest Press; the Executive Board of the Division 
of Cataloguing and Classification; and the Library of Congress. The agree- 
ment between the Foundation and the Library of Congress will go into effect 
on January 4,1954. The work of editing is to be completed within four 
years. David Judson Haykin is to be the Editor. 


Book Week in Britain 


Britain’s Book Week was celebrated October 5 to 10, 1953. The pro- 
gramme for the public libriries in St. Pancras, London, offered book talks on 
varied subjects by authors and other notables at the morning and afternoon 
sessions throughout the week. Topics ranged from “Ballet, an Art of the 
Theatre,” to ‘‘The Ascent of Mount Everset.” School childern in the area 
entered essay competitions: which three story book characters would you 
invite to a tea party, and why; to which books you have read in the past 
year, would you give the Library Association‘s Carnegie Medal, giving your 
reasons? A Book Quiz at Town Hall and another at Highgate Library 
climaxed the week‘s celebration. 


Unesco Gift Coupons Help Libraries 


During the first month of 1953 the following libraries received help in 
the form of Unesco Gift Coupons sent to them on the basis of an appeal 
launched by Unesco in 1952. 

Community Reading Room, Patras, Greece; National Museum Library 

Prague, Czechoslovakia; Teacher’s College, Bandung, Indonesia; Sri 

Ramakrishna Mission, Vidyalaya (Coimbatore district). India; Delhi 

Public Library, Delhi, India; National Library, Teheran, Iran; 

National Librasy, Belgrade, Yugoslavia; University of Ljubljana, 

Yugoslavia. 

Each Library has been able to acquire a considerable amount of new books 
and equipment and, thanks to the Unesco courons, the purchases can be 
made in any country without regard to currency difficulties. 
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\ POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST \ 


1954 
PRIZE Rs. 700 


The Contest will honour Young Leaders of thought who show 
ability to deal with the problems of Population. Any person born 
within the borders of India shall be eligible to enter the Contest. The 
Prize-winning Essay must be more than five thousand words and 
should be written in English or Hindi on one side of the paper only. 
Two Typed copies should be submitted by May 30, 1954, For the 
list of subjects and further information, please address to :- 


The Editor, INDIAN LIBRARIAN, 
N. E. 154, Mohalla Purian, JULLUNDUR CITY (tnp1A) 
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PUNJAB BOOK FESTIVAL AND LIBRARY SEMINAR 





Punjab Book Festivalin the Government Training College, Jullundur C'ty. Mr. S. R 
Bhatia, Organising Secretary. Mr B.S, Kesavan, Pres.dent, Indiin Library Association, 
and Dr. A. C. Joshi, Chairman. are on the Governor’s right and left respect vely. 


Phe Pubjab Book Festival and the Library Seminar organized by the 
Punjab Library Association with the Co-operation of the Government 
Training College for Teachers was held from February 8 to 12, 1954 in the 
Hall of the Government Training College for Teachers, Jullundur City. 


Dr. A. C. Joshi, Deputy Director, Public Instruction, Punjab & Chair- 
man of the Punjab Book Festival Committee, in his Welcome Ac Cress, sal 
‘Libraries are not just store houses but the springs from which knowledge 


flowed‘out to irrigate the human mind. They form the foundation of cultures 
] 


; 
\ Shric.P.N. Singh Governor of Punjab. performing ths opening ceremony of the 
’ 


and education, Through them are transmitted the accumulated wisdom of 
the entire world, the eastern and western, the ancient a well as the modern. 
They are our guides tohuman achievements and a perennial source of 


inspiration to all who would just cater to contact them”’ 


Explaining the object of the Book Festival, Dr. Joshi said; ‘‘The Fes- 
tival is intended to bring good bocks, to the notice of the public «x create 


general interest in books, libraries & the educationa] & cultural subjects.”’ 


Mr. Sant Ram Bhatia, Orgnising Secretary, read the messages of goodwill 
received from : 


His Excellency Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, High Commissioner for 
Pakistan in India; His Excellency Mr.€. Coomaraswamy, High 
Commissioner for Ceylon in India; Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Union 
Minister for Education, Government of India; Mr. T. D. Waknis, 
Curator of Libraries, Bombay; Mr. E. N. Petersen, Head, Public 
Libraries Development, Unesco, Paris; Professor D. C. Sharma‘ M.A. 
M.P., Head of English Department, Punjab University; Mr. David H. 
Clift, Executive Secretary, American Library Association; Miss. Honor 
McCusker, Director of Library Services, USIS, American Embassy, 
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PUNJAB BOOK FESTIVAL & LIBRARY SEMINAR 


New Delhi; & Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President, Union of India. 
Three of the message are given below : 


His Excellency Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, High Commissioner for 
Pakistan in India, New Delhi— 


It has given me great pleasure to learn that the Punjab Book Festival 
Committee is organising a Book Festival & Library Seminar in Jullundur 
on February 8. It will be a great opportunity for book lovers to have not 
only a working idea of the cultural life, history and literature, both ancient 
and modern, of the Punjab but alsoto have a peep into the wonderful 
world of books from all over the world. Occasions, such as these, provide 
the much needed incentive for broadening one’s outlook and projecting one‘s 
essential human sympathies into the whole universe. If we are to fight 
successfully the battle of ignorance, illiteracy, prejudice and suspicion, we 
have to avail of every conceivable opportunity to popularize books. I am 
glade that the initiative has been taken by the Punjab Book Festival 
Committee whom I wish all success. 


His Excellency Mr. C. Coomaraswamy. High Commissioner for Ceylon in 
India, New Delhi— 


It gives me great pleasure to accede to the request of the Punjab Book 
Festival Committee to send a message on the occasion of the inauguration 
of the Book Festival and Library Seminar at Jullundur on February 8, 1954. 
Festivals of this kind will not only stimulate an interest in the people for 
gathering more knowledge, but will also enable and encourage them to 
know more about the people in different parts of the world which would 
be a great step in the advancement of international harmony and understa- 
nding, 

[ wish all success to the Book Festival and Library Seminar. 


Mr. David H. Clift, Executive Secretary, American Library Association, 
Chicago— 


We have learned with much interest, of the Punjab Book Festival and 
Library Seminar to be held on February 8, 1954 in the Hall of the Gcvern- 
ment Training College for Teaehers, Jullundur City 


On behalf of the officers of the American Library Association it is mv 
privilege to send you our very best wishes for a successful conference. I feel 
certain that the Festival and the Seminar will contribute much to the use 
and usefulness of books and to the education for librarianship. 


Shri C. P. N. Singh. Governor of Punjab, in his Inaugural Address, said: 


‘it was indeed noble for the organizers to arrange for the Festival 
which could not but enrich the cultural life of the State.” 


“The growth of book depots and publishing houses is an index of the 
popular craving for intellectual food. Thousands of bocks are being printed 
every day and the averave reader is apt to be lost in confusion resulting there- 
from. He hasto develop his discriminating faculty to the fullest to choose 
between good and bad books.” 


‘‘What is needed is the right type of books, books wrongly chosen can 
be as harmful as illbalanced speech”’. 
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r. Bimal Kumar Datta of the Visva Bharati University Library discussing with Miss 
onstance M. Winchell, the Chief Reference Librarian of the Columbia University, New \ 


n the problems of the University Library’s Reference Service. 


Shri C. P. N. Singh, Governor of Punjab, recently 
visited the famous Publishing & Bookselling Concern 
of Messrs Atma Ram & Sons, at New Delhi. He is seen 
here standing in acorner of their Hindi Department 
with Mr. Ram Lal Pury, the Proprietor & Mr. Lakshmi 
Narain Misra, a well known Hindi writer. 
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PUNJAB BOOK FESTIVAL & LIBRARY SEMINAR 


Referring to his great love for books, the Governor said that he had of 
late lost intimate touch with books which he had in his earlier days. He does 
however, manage to snatch a few moments from his work every day for the 
study of literature, 


WONDERFUL WORLD OF BOOKS, POSTERS & PICTURES 


The Exhibition of books, old & rare books, manuscripts, maps, pictur - 
es, quotes & posters contains, among others, 9 very important & interesting 
sections tastefully arranged and spread out on tables and on boards. 


The National Library, Calcutta displayed in all 13 items, the first being 
the earliest printed book dating from the end of 15th Century, It was Pliny‘s 
“Natural History”, priuted in 1481. The map of India showing all hist: rical 
places where books were printed in India. The Library has also compiled a 
short account of early printing in India. 


Important landmarks 'n the Indian language study were displayed at the 
exhibition. The exhibits also contain a set of some exquisite bindings 
showing gold tooling on leather, and a fabulous copy of the great German 
classic ‘‘Faust’’ bound in silver, gold and leather. 


The visitors were greatly impres:ed by the exhibition of panels of photo- 
graphs showing the various sections of the National Library, world‘s famous 
National Libraries & University Libraries - - the British Museum Library, the 
Library of Congress at Washington, the Moscow Central Library, the Bodleian 
of Oxford, the New Cambridge Library, the Princeton University Library 
and the National Libraries of Switzerland and Wales. 


Punjab Through the Ages 


The Punjab (1) Government Reccrd Office, Simla, contributed a 
cross-section of its vast and varied collections of historical] materials, 
illustrating different aspects of life in the ‘“‘Punjab through the Ages.” 
Exhibits included fossils from Kangra, believed to be one to two million 
years old, and antiquities of the Kushan period, such as coins, clay seals 
and coin moulds, copper and silver coins from Sunet, near Ludhiana. 


Manuscripts, pictures, paintings, & old and rare books, numbering 
about 200, were among the select documents exhibited. Notable among 
them were ‘‘firmans’’ of Moghul Emperors, news-letters, an illustrated 
manual of military training written under the orders of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh by his French, General Chevalier Ventura, translation of Bhagwad 
Gita into Persian, and scores of historical and literary works. 


British Book Design 


50 Best Examples of Book production published during the year 
1953. 


USIS Library, New Delhi. 


Latest publications on Social Sciences, Medicine, Technology, Fine 
Arts, Literature, History and Travel. Pannel of photographs showing the 
service in the USIS Library, New Delhi. 


Books in Search of Young India. 


Collection of the Central Educational Library, Ministry of Education, 
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Government of India, New Delhi 


Cultural Literature 


Publications Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India, New Delhi; Directors of Information and Publicity, 
Bombay, Uttra Pradesh, Bihar, Madras, Trivendrum and Madhya Pradesh; 
High Commissions, Australia and Pakistan; Embassies of China. France 
and Germany. 


One Hundred Best Examples of Books: Representing— 


Art and Artists; Careers: Child Study: Food and Diet; Foreign 
Relations; Guides and Handbooks ; Hobbies; Human Relations ; India 
Today; Lively Stories; Men in Uniform; On the Spiritual Side; Outstanding 
Lives; Plans and Projects; Personal Improvement; Problem Novels; 
Satire and Comedy; Sports and Recreation; Technical Aids; World Today. 


Library Literature : Kindly loaned by the USIS Library, New Delhi and 
the Library of the INDIAN LIBRARIAN, Jullundur City. 


American, British and Indian text and general books on library 
organization, routine, classification and cataloguing; Publications of the 
Library of Congress, Journals, Reports, book-lists. Catalogues of library 
supplies, furniture and other equipments. In all 560 titles were exhibited. 








Publishers Literature. Representing by :- 


Abingdon Cokesbury Press Inc., Nashville (U.S,A.) 
Academy of Indian Culture, Nagpur. (India) 
Atma Ram & Sons, Delhi. (india) 
t Barque & Co, Ltd., Lahore. (Pakistan) 
Crossby, Lockwood & Son Ltd., London (England) 
Divine Life Society. Rishikesh. (India) 
Evans Brothers, Ltd., London. (England) 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London. {i ngland) 
Keesing’s Publications Ltd.. of London, Keynsham, Bristol (' ngland) 
Luzac & Co, Ltd.. London. (England) ° 
Macmillan & Co, Ltd., Bombay. (India) 
Neelabh Prakashan, Allahabad. (India) 
Pakistan Association for the Anvancement of Science, Lahore, (Pak.) 
Philosophical Library, Inc., New York (U.S.A.) 
Prachi Prakashan, Calcutta (India) 
Punjab Kitab Ghar (Regd.) Jullundur City. (India) 
Punjabi Department, Pepsu, Patiala. (India) 
Publications Division, Ministry of Information & Broadcasting, 
Rajkamal Publications Ltd.. Delhs. (India) 
Rutger’s University Press, New Burnswik, New Jersey. (U.S.A.) 
University Publishers. Jullundur City. (India) 


Dr. A. C. Joshi, Chairman. Punjab Book Festival Committeee; Mr. Sant 
Ram Bhatia, Organising Secretary; ShriG. D. Khanna, Principal, Govern- 
ment Training College for Teachers; Shri Virendera, Editor, Daily Pratap; 
Mr. B. S. Kesavan, President, Indian Library Association; Shri V. S. Suri, 
Keeper of Records, Punjab Government; Mrs K. Kapoor, Librarian, USIS 
Library, New Delhi; took round the Governor and the distinguished guests 
to the Book Festival Hall. 
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PUNJAB LIBRARY SEMINAR 


Mr. B. S. Kesavan, President, Indian Library Association & Director 
of the National Library, Calcutta, inaugurating the Library Seminar on 
Tuesday, the 9th February, 1954, said that mere possession of a diploma 
could not make one a librarian. A rich and warm personality including 
tecknical knowledge was the basic qualification ofa librarian. Referring 
to low salaries which librarians were at present getting in the country, 
Mr. Kesavan, said that fortunately enough library movement was the only 
social work in India for which they were paid. Therefore let them continue 
their work more enthusiastically. He hoped that with freedom, conditions 
would change considerably. 


He advised persons engaged in ‘‘this noble profession” to be true to 
their work. The library, he said, was not a place to store books. It was 
a place for imparting knowledge to the people. Libraries should, therefore, 
be housed in neat and clean places. 


“ft do not mind’,, Mr. Kesavan said,‘‘If the annual report of a library 
shows that dozens of books were worn off during the year, but I do mind 
if the report speaks of only the up-keep of the books”. 


Mr. Kesavan paid a tribute to Mr. M. S. Randhawa, who, he said, was 
working day and night to give an impetus to the library movement in the 
Punjab 


Dr. A C. Joshi, Chairman, Punjab Book Festival Committee, welcom- 
ing the delegates, gave the history of library movement in the Punjab. 
References were made to the outstanding personalities who had made great 
contributions He held the view that both with regard to the knowledge 
of librarian’s craft the Indian Librarianship was prepared to take up the 
work of nation-building which libraries were best suited todo, and drew 
the attention of philanthropists to this channel of charity. 


The following Papers were vead at the Library Seminar. 


College Library in a Changing World, by ShriG L. Trehan, Secretary, 
Punjab Library Association. 

Vitalizing a College Library, by Shri T. D. Jand, Librartan, Mahend- 
era College Library, Patiala. 

USIS Libraries in India, by Miss Honor McCusker, Director, Library 
Services American Embassy, New Delhi. 


Enpuiries in the USIS Library, New Delhi, by Mrs. Kamla Kapoor, 
Librarian, USIS Library, New Delhi. 


The symposium provided a good and lively debate on ‘‘Libraries in the life 
of a Nation’’ which was participated by Mesrrs Virendera, Jagannath Aggar- 
wala, B.N. Mehrotra, Miss Krishna Pasricha and B.S. Kesavan. 


During the four-day duration of the Festival and the Library Semi- 
nar, Documentary Films provided by USIS, American Embassy, New Delhi, 
were exhibited to selected gatherings. 
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BOOK SELECTION GUIDE 


New Books in this list have been selected with the assistance of the 
University Libraries, Bombay and Mysore; Library Review, Glasgow; 
Ontario Library Review, Toronto; Library Journal, New York; The Guide 
Post, Cincinnati and the United States Quarterly Book Review. The 
classification number has been placed at the end of each entry. 





General Works 
Bradford, S.C. Documentation; 2nd ed. 010 
Flood, B.A. Public libraries in the Colonies. 027 
Guide to National Bibliographical Centres. 060 
Larsen, K. Nationai Bibliographical Services. 015 
Lemaitre, H. & Thompson, A. Vocabularium bibliothecarii. 020 
Smith, L.H. The Unreluctant Years; Children’s literature. 028 
Philosophy 
Datta, D.M. The Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi. 149 
Gaynor, F. ed. Dictionary of Mysticism. 180 
Neill. A.C. The free child. 136 
Piaget, J. The origin of intelligence in the child. 136 
Raju, P.T. Idealistic thought of India 133 
Russell, B. Dictionary af mind, matter and morals. 150 
Unesco. The teaching of philosophy. 107 
Uttley, A. The stuff of dreams, 135 
Van Keuren, F. The game of living, 131 
Religion 
Bright, J. The Kingdom of God. 231 
Moore, A.J. Immortal tidings in mortal hands. 2:44 
Poteat, E M. Mandate to humanity. 222 
Ryan, B. Caste in modern Ceylon. 294 
Watkin, E.I. Poets and mystics: 242 
Sociology 
Bali, A.N. Indian economic problems. 330 
Fairchild, H.P. Dictionary of Sociology. 303 
Hazard. J.N. Law and Social change in the USSR. | 349 
Hoyle, F. A decade of decision. 304 
Lloyd, F. Educating the sub-normal child. 371 
Munshi, K.M. Our greatest need and other addresses. 304 
Naik, J.P. Research and experiment In rural education. 379 
Talevarkhan, H.J.H. Community projects in India. 301 
Tallman, M. Dictionary of Civics and Government. 320 
Wilson, H. The war world poverty. 338 
Science 
Berrill, N.J. Journey into wonder. 508 
Burrow, . Science and man’s behaviour. 575 
Burton, M. Animal courtship. 591 
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BOOK SELECTION GUIDE 
Science—(Contd.) 


Davidson, M. Astronomy for everyman. 

Dougias, J.S. The story of the oceans. 

Gaul, A.T. The wonderful world of insects. 
Kaempffert, W. Explorations in science. 
Lefschetz. S. Algebric geometry. 

Mehdiratta, R. C. Geology of India and Pakistan. 
Nelson, E. Life and the universe. 

Whitney, L.F. The Raccoon. 


Useful Arts 


Cockerell, D. Bookbinding and the care of books; Sth ed. 
Leff, S. Social medicine. 


McLeod, E.T. Charm, beauty, and personality for success. 


Milton, J H. Marine steam boilers. 
Sava, G. A surgeon remembers. 
Trow-Smith, R. Society and the land. 
Wyllie, J. Farm management. 


Fine Arts 


Cash, J.A. Photography on a small income. 
Clark, R. The Victorian mountaineers. 

Dietrich, J.E. Play direction. 

Eisenberg, H.L. Handbook of skits and stunts. 
Jones, B. Follies and grottoes. 

Lodge, R.C. Plato’s theory of art. 

Regini Devi. Dances of India, with an appendix. 
Simon (Lord). The B.B.C. from within. 


Literature 


Burns, R. Selected letters. 

Cargoe, RK. Maharajah. 

Coombes, H. Literature and criticism. 

Cronin, A.J. Beyond this place. 

Darbishire, H. Wordsworth, writers and their work. 
English Association: Es-ays and studies. Vol. 6. 1953. 
Graves, R. Poems. 

Johnson, S. The Rambler. 

Johnson, B. Five plays. The world’s classics. 
MacCarthy, D. Humanities (essays). 

O’Brien, J. Portrait of Andre Gide: a critical biography. 
Payne, R. The Emperor. 

Sutherland, J. ed. Oxford book of English talk. 
Swift, J. Swift on his age (selections). 

Usborne, R. Clubland heroes, 

Watts, H.H. Hound and Quarry. 


History 


Collis, M. Into hidden Burma. 
Davies, A. and Others. Man and his life the world over. 
Douglas, W.O. Beyond the high Himalayas. 


915 
910 
915 


Forester, E.M. The hill of Devi; being letters from Devas State Senior. 954 
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History—(Contd.)} 
Gardi, R. Blue veils - red tents: Sahara. 916 
Harrer, H. Seven years in Tibet. 915 
Hutheesing, R. Window on China. 915 
Masani, M, Our India. 915 
Moorehead, A Rum Jungle (Australia). 919 
Moraes, F. Report on Mao’s China. 915 
Revill, J,C World history. 900 
Seymour, Round about India. 915 
Stone, I.F. The Truman era 973 
Uralov, A. The reign of Stalin; &. by L.J. Smith. 947 
Williams, E. The es capers, 940 
Wingfield-Startford, E. Unfolding pattean of British life. 942 
Young, E. The land of three worlds. 918 
Biography 
Boswell, J. Boswell on the Grand Tour. 928 
Brome, V. Aneurin Bevan, 928 
Johnson, E, Charles Dickens. 2 Vols. 928 
Madhok. Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee. 923 
Mais, S.P.B. Happiest days of my life. 928 
O’ Neill, H.C. Men of destiny: Churchill. 923 
Saggi, P.D. ed. Life and work of Sardar Vallbahbhai Patel. 923 
Santayana, G. My host the world. 921 
Wodehouse, P.G, Performing flea: Letters. 928 
Wymer, N. Dr. Anrold of Rugby. 923 
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BOOKSHELF CONDUCTED BY 
A. C. BHATIA 


REVIEWS 


DOCUMENTATION, by S.C Bradford With an Introduction by 
Dr. Jesse H. Shera and Margaret E. Egan. 2nd ed, London: Crosby 
Lockwood & Son Ltd, 1953. 200p. 12s. 6d. 


Through Dr. Bradford is dead, his book under review has _ not lost its 
significance. It is still ranked as one of the most scholarly “works on the 
subject. Indian librarians will greatly benefit by its study. The name is 
slightly misleading. The text does not only deal with documentation but 
is also a comprehensive study of the problems that face a librarian. Himself 
a Scientist-cum-Librarian the late Dr. Bradford has given us a material 
which can be helpful to usin equipping ourselves as true librarians. He 
deals with the nature, origin and purpose of documentation in the first 
chapter but then passes on, in the next six chapters, to alphabetical sub- 
ject indexing, the Universal Decimal classification, general abstracting 
services, the organisation of a library service in science and technology and 
special libraries and special information services. The other three chapters 
are again on documentation. The development of documentation within 
fifty years, the chaos in the field anda plan for complete scientific docu- 
mentation are analytically examined In the last two chapters Dr. Brad- 
ford reverts once more to bibliography and decimal classification. The 
value of the book is enhanced by a highly enlightening introductory essay 
by two of America’s “leading exponents of the Science of Librarianship”, 
Dr. Jesse H. Shera and Miss Margaret E. Egan. Their survey of the history 
of librarianship and the demands and growth of documentation is done 
with excelleut understanding, acumen and insight. The real purpose of Dr. 
Bradford’s work was ‘‘to open doors towards the solution of so many of the 
problems which seemed to bar the way to progress’, That purpose is amply 
fulfilled in the words of the writers of the introduction. The book provides 
a base for producing a pattern which reflects trends in progressive society 
aud demands a high degree of specialisation from us. 


ESSAYS IN PROVOCATION—Letters, Essays and Addresses, by 
Glenn E. Hoover New York: Philosophical Library. 1951. 226p. 
3 Dollors. 


This is an extremely interesting and thought-provoking book. 
Though the period covered is between 1947, yet itis as fresh as ever, 
challenging pseudo-econmists, conservatives, half-hearted reformists and 
misguided administrators. Prof. Hoover an experienced teacher, does not 
mince matters. He exposes the gulf between the academic economists and 
commercial bankers. His attack on the Communists is both unsparing and 
at times based on prejudices and fears which are prevalent in America to- 
day. 

There is departuge from the style followed by other writers. The 
medium chosen to express the thoughts—letters to the editors, essays and 
addresses to well-known associations and institutions—is very effective. 


The learned author’s emphasis on commercial and economic freedom, 
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on the need of ‘‘liberating’’ Europe’s economies instead of integrating them; 
of regulating credit inflation in the teeth of opposition from commercial 
bankers; of efforts to remove confusion from the minds of business men ab- 
out measures to halt “‘disinflation’’; of maintaining free trade as an essential 
part of the free enterprise and of popularising the “American system” which 
makes available mass markets for increased home production—is right 
& timely. He doesn’t hesitate to criticise his own country’s bankers and 
business leadership. He refuses to believe in ‘more controls”. The free 
market determination of wages, prices and profits is indeed the heart and 
core of a “free enterprise system” unless that phrase is to be corrupted into 
a meaningless cliche, he writes (p.49). 


He is slightly disturbed about “radicalism” in schools. ‘‘The great 
majority of our College students are, in economic matters”, he says, ‘‘as 
uncritical, unimaginative, uninformed and confused as their parents.” 
(P.55). This is a dismal picture 


Prof. Hoover is not very convincing about dollor shortage bungling. 
It is not universally true that many Governments persist in “fixing” the 
exchange rates of their currencies at levels above those which would be 
established in a free market. 


But as an internationalist, he opposes the dismantling programme in 
the Western Zones of Germany. As a frank Economist he feels that “‘indus- 
trial warfare has worsened with us “and that in such a warfare, private 
parties must be kept out and there should be no concentration of the 
private economic power which makes such warfare possible or it should be 
a power problem. He wants that the temptation toraise the salaries of 
government employees should be resisted with firmness. 


Pages 159 to 226 cover the author’s essays and addresses. He 
discloses that he believes in ‘““One World’’, ‘““One Human Race” and the 
“Uniformity of human Nature.”’ That is very noble belief which we commend 
to our readers and appreciate the spirit behind it. The goal towards which 
he hopes the Western Powers may agree to strive in Germany, is sought 
with strength of character and wisdom. 


The book carries the impress of absolute sincerity. it is written with 
the enthusiasm of a great cosmopolitan. It is a vital contribution to modern 
thought. 


INDIAN ECONOMIC PROBLEMS: From a Banker’s point of 
view: Edited by A. N. Bali, Economics Adviser to the Punjab National 
Bank Ltd. Delhi: Atma Ram & Sons. 1953. 265p. Rs. 8/- 


This is a collection of the various addresses and writings on economic 
problems of L. Yodh Raj who has played a significant part in building up 
the Punjab National Bank and in a way the economy of the partitioned 
State. His contribution to economic thought in the country has behind it 
his vast knowledge of practical banking, trade and commerce and will, 
therefore, be welcomed by the readers of all schools of thought. We may 
not agree with him with regards to certain observations, but we shall have 
to dismiss them with respect as those observations are the outcome of 
sincerity of purpo-e. 
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The book has eight sections dealing with Plans, Banking, Currency, 
Economic Problems, Economic Relations, India and Pakistan, Food, Misc- 
ellaneous economic problems such as industrial development in the Punjab, 
regulation of stock exchanges, town population, etc. Some of the Topics 
are irrelavent to the main thesis of the book, such as housing shortage, 
free medical aid, I.N.A. heroes, evolution of a common culture, people of 
India behind their army, disposal of evacuee property, etc. At some places 
there is overlapping, for instance, observations on the food problem and 
banking, particularly on the role of the Reserve Bank of India, are scattered 
all over the book. 


The book doesn’t open well. It would have been better if a brief 
note had appeared in the beginning of a chapter and then had followed the 
text of the address. 


However, this lacuna doesn’t mar the merits of the book on the 
whole. L. Yodh Raj gives a timely warning to the Government, the 
bankers and others interested in the welfare of the state to think deeply 
over the way in which they should conduct their economic affairs. His 
observations are sound and judicious, 


He doesn’t want “the commercial banks to undertake the activity of 
industrial booking.” He gives very good suggestions to run the Industrial 
Finance Corporation. But he is not right when he says that the Five-Year 
plan should be scrapped and replaced by a one-year plan for food self- 
sufficiency. The latter plan is a part of the former. 


L. Yodh Raj, as a banker, rightly sees a bright future for Indian 
banking. He feels that the freedom of banking and clasticity of the 
nitional loan fund are very essential. A well-organised Indian capital 
market on the English pattern is yet to be brought into existence. The 
investors and businessmen must regain confidence, if production is to 
increase, he asserts The credit institutions are ‘‘to be protected from attacks 
of black-mailers and rumour-mongers.”’ He congratulates the Reserve Bank 
directors ‘‘on their assistance in promoting conservative and sound policies.” 
But are conservative policies always sound ? 


He is slightly overcautious when he says “that the series of deficit 
budgets since 1947 do not hold out a happy augury for the lowering of 
prices.”” Deficit budgeting is essential if money is to be raised for various 
projects. Of course, it should be planned and the channels of capital 
should’nt be choked. L. Yodhraj wants that ‘‘loopholes of evasion of tax 
should be closed,”’ but he feels at the same time that ‘‘the law should not 
be made so rigorous as to result in censoring every productive activity of 
an individual.”’ This is a conservative view to which we cannot subscribe. 


He rightly emphasises the need of capital goods, exchange control, 
and of a welfare State. 


Sections V and VI are devoted to economic relations with Britain, 
the U.S.A., Pakistan and other countries. and the various financial impli- 
cations involved. His views are well-balanced. We agree with him that 
“the foreign banks must be prevented from diverting their deposits obtai- 
ned in India to Pakistan ” 


The book is dependable and very useful. We commend it strongly 
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to students of economics, businessmen, bankers & others who are interested 
in planning. 


FAITH & MORAL AUTHORITY, by Ben Kimpel New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1953. 186p. 3 Dollors. 


If we want to enrich and ennoble our lives, we must have certain 
moral principles to guide us. These principles coustitute, in our Social 
life, the accepted directives of corporate life sacrificing part of individual 
freedom for general good; “‘the accepted patterns of behaviour in a commu- 
nity; the endorsed codes for living as recommended in a religious institution; 
the commandments as stated in a religious seripture.”” The learned author’s 
emphasis is on these moral principles for a morally ordered ‘life in society 
patterned on certain directives learned from cthers. Of course, the indi- 
ividual’s rosponsibility to interpret them and to apply them is not ruled 
out. He is free to make his own decisions and choice. Only he is asked 
to derive benefit from the experiences of others. How he can interpret his 
moral responsibility and have faith in the morally ordered life is explained 
at length in this book. 


The essay is spread over five chapters—The Nature of Moral Philoso- 
phy; Moral Philosophy and Faith; Moral Philosophy and a theory of 
<nowledge; Faith and Moral Insight; Faith and Moral Decision. Critical 
notes and references cover about 32 pages. 


In search for a moral criterion and principle, a moral philosophy, 
Prof. Ben Kimpel examines Greek, Chinese and Hindu practices and customs 
and the philosophies of great writers like Aristotle, Plato, Socrates, the 
Sophists, Kent, Jaspers, St. Augustine, Gabriel Marcel, Mill, Locke Spinoza, 
Eqicurus and others. St. Augustine’s words direct us to a great faith ‘‘The 
most urgent moral need is to know the unchangeable and enternal truth so 
that by being subject to it and obeying it we may do rightly” This is 
the one ‘‘Wisdom which no light enlightens the minds that need it.” 


The author is a perceptive and capable critic. He has done a splendid 
work. His book affords an opportunity in good reading. 


GEOLOGY OF INDIA & PAKISTAN, by R C. Mehdiratta. 
Delhi: Atma Ram & Sons. 1954. 97p Rs 4/8-. 


This book, meant for the Intermediate and Degree students of Indian 
Universities, is without question, written with ability to select the important. 
There is clear and concise survey of the Geology of India and Pakistan. 
The distinctive features of the three segments are given in a very interesting 
manner which can be easily understood by the students. 


The book has twenty-five chapters — on physical features, structure, 
stratigraphy, the Archaen, Purana, Dravidian and Aryan groups, on the 
distribution of Ordovician, the Carboniferous, Permian, Gondwana, Triassic, 
Jurassic, Cretaceous, Eocene, Miocene and Siwalik systems. There are two 
separate chapters on the Geology of the Jammu and Kashmir State and 
Economic Geology, which greatly enhance the value of the book. The author 
has made intelligible to the ordinary reader all those influences which 
have raised the Himalayan mountain - ranges, lakes, earthquakes and 
and minerals. Their past and present history is given in a very simple style, 
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which we feel, is the real merit of the book. The facts are stated very 
clearly, which has made it easy toread. Those who cannot have recourse 
to voluminous works on he Geology of India written by Dr. Wadia and 
Dr. Krishnan would be weli-advised to study this book which is a welcome 
change from the well-worn and formal recital of Geological data. 


BROWNSON ON DEMOCRACY AND THE TREND 3%OWA- 
RD SOCIALISM, by Lawrence Roemer. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1953. 173p: 3.75 Dollors. 


This book is remarkable for its exposition of the politico philosophi- 
cal trends as prevailed in the 19th Century America. For the exposition 
the author has rightly chosen the political principles of one of America’s 
prolific writers who wrote on a large number of topics between 1838 to 1875. 
Orestes Brownson’s political philosophy, though dominated by changing 
religious influences, still holds true to a great extent. His observations 
on contemporary problems require an analytical mind to comprehend, 


Indian readers will find in this work a glimpse into the mind of 
America which has transcended the modern thought. We do not think 
Brownson was the moulder of the contemporary mind but undouotedly he 
led the way for original contemplation, 


Brownson devoted a major part of his life to ‘‘an intensive study 
of democratic principles and to the foundation of American institutions.” 
The way he has analysed the American Republic and warned against too 
much centralization of power and its abuse the way he has examined 
Communism and Democracy, he has succeeded in exploiting a field which 
no one before him had done ¢o nicely. In a way we agree with the learned 


author — “he formulatd conclusions more than a decade prior to the 
publication of Communist Manifesto and independently of any contact with 
Marx.’ Asa master logician he presented his arguments “clearly, simply 


and conclusively’ and built an irrefutable case. 


The book has nine chapters. The first is mainly biographical and 
inspires the reader. Though impulsive, he comes out well as a great patriot, 
bold and free writer, lecturer, universalist, controversialist and transcenda- 
list. His writings were “direct, hard-hitting, blunt and forceful.’”’ His 
“Essay on the labouring class’’ will mark him down as a political philoso- 
pher of considerable integrity. The influence of Plato was discernible. 
The second chapter is on ‘The origion of government in contract’’ and third 
on ‘The democratic theory and _ rinciples.” He is very criticle here asa 
Catholic reviewer. He sees in Democracy a garb to conceal despotism-which 
is not true. There is confusion of thought. Brownson presents his doctrine 
of the nature and location of political authority amd discusses its origin 
in he next chapter, followed by a critical analysis of the nature of the state, 
the union of states and the American Republic and the causes of the dest- 
ruction of American institutions in the following chapters. 


His predictions in the last chapter are both revealing and ominous. 
“That trends toward Communism and the destruction of personal freedom 
would be intensified in every community on earth was for Brownson a 
prediction as obviously true as a forecast that men would continue to eat.’ 
This verdict borders on exaggeration, but is maninng the imagination of the 
rulers of America today, 
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In spite of the shifting ground of Brownson the book is highly read- 
able and helps in judging the growth of democratic thought in America 
and in evaluating it in the context of modern forces. 


THE DOUBTING THOMAS TODAY, by Russell P. Davies. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 1953. 344p. 4.75 Dollors 


Christians in India must read this challenging book. It undoubted- 
ly gives a very realistic picture of Apostolie Christianity and restores the 
“faith” which they have lost The religious interpretation shall help them 
in removing the doubts which assail their minds. 


“Thomas has come to represent that minority group which must 
have faith in order to believe, a faith or assurance in the reality of the 
foundation of religion.” The book is written for such a ‘“‘minority group ”’ 
Like the Thomas of the old, they have to join ‘‘a great crusade in the field 
of human service,’’ demanding social justice and social securitv. The ins- 
trument in their hands, for this purpose, is the Church. The doubting 
Thomas—a pseudo scholar of Biblical literature—is assisted in utilizing the 
Church in reassessing his position in the era of transition, surrounded by 
communism and “‘the dark shadows of war.” 


The learned author discards philosophical interpretation of religion 
and the objectives of the extreme modernists. He feels for the American 
nation whose ‘“‘moral conscience has been dulled and the standard of inte- 
grity and hcnour are being undermined.”’ He helps it in seeking the ‘facts 
of religion’’ and in rightly visualising the ancient world of the Apostolic Age 
as a living reality. The essay has presented, in current terminology, ‘‘a 
vast empire of great cities, for reaching highway systems and world comm- 
erce, industry, banking and Government.” In that world ‘Christianity 
was areligion of reality,” says the author. “Christ was the word rather 
than the Jewish Messiah’’ and “the master Plan proposed through him to 
give disection and faith to world religion.”” In the measure that one catches 
the vision of the vast scope of the Master Plan and recognises the reality 
and logical nature of religion does he gain faith to seek communion and to 
answer the challenge of service,”’ he asserts. He has succeeded in proving 
this thesis by presenting historical development of Christianity through 
various lands and by exploring a number cf fields of study religious, histori- 
cal and scientific The book has been written with sincerity of purpose, 
proportion and ability. 


CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN INDIA & ABROAD, by 
M. P. Mathur Allahabad: The Indian Press (Publications) Ltd , 1953. 
Part 1. 112p. Rs. 3/-— 


The Co-operative movement has, in recent years, expanded tremend- 
ously in some foreign countries. In India it has come much to the fore as 
part of the great wave of reconstruction which has swept over the country 
after partition It is now intimately linked with every programme of 
national development. For that reason too the storv of the movement 
given by Professor Mathur will certainly attract the attention of our plan- 
ners and reformers and student of Economics and Commerce for whom it 
has specially been written. 
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The book opens with a comprehensive discussion of the concept and 
principles of co-operation. In the second chapter is given the growth of 
the movement in Britain, France, Denmark, Sweden, Germany, Italy, China 
and Palestine. The third and fourth chapters are devoted to the system 
of co-operative credit abroad and India. The last chapter is on land mort- 
gage banks in different countries. 


The survey of the movement, though concise, leaves no significant 
details, Practically every important country has been covered. The comp- 
arisons are interesting and thought-provoking. 


We do not feel very hapyy over the learned author’s remark that 
“The Punjab, which has considered as the home of co-operation, has gone 
out of gear on account of the partition of the country.’ (p.67) .It may be 
true of 1947-48, but it doesn't fit into the recent economic history of the 
State. The State has grown beyond recognition with the proverbial sturdy 
peasantry as its backbone, feeding other States and helping the country 
to tide over the food crisis. 


However, for this lacuna the book doesn’t lose its impotance. It is 
fairly well written and is sure to command the respect of the reader. 


VIDYA BHAWAN OPEN-AIR SESSION, by K. N. Srivastava. 
(Studies in Education and Psychology-No. 5) New Delhi: Ministry 
of Education: Government of India. 1953. 50p. Rs. 2/- 


This brochure must be welcomed by our educationists and reformists 
for it explains a new experiment in the Indian educational sphere—a new 
conception, a new philosophy of education which takes into consideration the 
psychology, aptitude & proficiency of the child & the environment in which 
he is to grow & progress, from the known to the unknown. The principle of 
the open-air session is akin to the Wardha Scheme and the Decroly method 
as adopted in Belgium. Not the text-books but the real life is the guide 
inthe camp-school. Particular sites are chosen for the session, having 
some special interest and association. The attempt is to develop the child’s 
individuality as well as sense of corporate or community life. The children 
make different projects with a realistic touch of their own. 

Vidya Bhawan grew up in Rajasthan, but it is sure to spread to other 
parts of the country. 


The brochure has ten chapters—on educational experiments, growth 
and development, general organisation, shreni work, methods of study 
technique of teaching, social and emotional development and the hurdles. 
The appendices contain ‘‘outline syllabuses’’ followed in the classes. 


The brochure is sure to be read with great interest by one and all. 


CASTE IN MODERN CELYON — The Sinhalese System in 
Transition, by Bryce Ryan. New Brunswik, N. J.: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press. 1953. 371p. 6 Dollors. 


Dr Ryan’s lucid analysis of contemporary caste roles and relation- 
ships in the hundreds of villages he visited in Ceylon, India and Thailand 
is masterly. It provides illuminated background to the caste system in 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon and cannot be skimmed. 
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The book consists of an Introduction on ‘The Nature of Sinhalese 
Caste’ and the four parts headed- Institutional & Historical Backgrounds; 
Caste Structure; Caste in the Villages; and Caste in the New Society. 


The bibliography (which covers 111 items), and which is restricted to 
primary source-material, is only a very partial indication of the vast liter- 
ature digested by Dr. Ryan. It is also a pleasure to find the footnotes where 
they belong, at the botton of the page, and not gathered uselessly in a 
bunch at the back of the book. The Glossary of Terms as used in the text 
is from page 347 to 351. 


The book will richly repay careful perusal. 


OUR INDIA—1953, vy Minoo Masani. With many new illus- 
trations by C.H.G. Moorhouse. Bombay: Oxford University Press 1953. 
173p. Rs. 5/- 


This fascinating, descriptive and delightfuily illustrated book is the 
story of our New India. It was first published in 1940. This revised edi- 
tion is a statistical study on various aspects of industry, education and 
social life for school children. Our Indiais a pleasant book to read, for its 
style is unforced and universal! in qualitv. 


The author has had a varied and distinguished career as mayor, 
ambassador and a member, successively, of the Legislative Assembly, the 
Costituent Assembly and the Parliament of India. He has been Chairman 
of the United Nations Snb-Commission for Prevention of Discrimination and 
pro ection of Minorities. 


MODERN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF GREAT 
POWERS—1914-1952, #y S. K. Sheth. Bombay: LA Internacional. 
1953. (2nd. ed., entirely rewritten and enlarged). 299p. Rs. 9/12/-. 


Here is a standard work describing the history of economic develop- 
ment in the more important countries of the world viz., America England, 
Germany, Japan, and Russia-and dealt with it in a clear manner, Each part 
opens with a selected bibliography. The book is a sincere and readable 
study and will be invaluable to the B.A. and B. Com. students. 


GROWING SPIRITUALLY, ®y E. Stanely Jones. Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1953. 364p. 1 Dollor and 50 Cents. 


in this stimulating book of 365 daily devotional readings, Dr. Jones 
tells how, with God’s help, you can be that ‘‘creative and growing person”’ 
--how you can become spiritually mature. Step by step he shows how to 
cast aside anxiety, fear, worry, resentment, jealousy, egocentricity, and 
bondage to “the herd ’’—and how to fill your life with love, peace, joy, good 
temper, kindliness, fidelity, generosity, adaptability, selfcontrol, and fellow- 
ship. With keen insight into the relationship of our spiritual, physical, and 
mental natures, he shows how increasing spiritual maturity can bring about 
better bodily health, greater poise and peace of mind, & happier day-by-day 
relations with our fellow men 
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Astrology and Alchemy--Two Fossil Sciences, by Mark Graubard. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1953. 282p. 5 Dollors. 

Bertrand Russell’s Dictionary of Mind, Matterand Morals. Edited, with 
and Introduction by Lester E. Denonn. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1952. 290p. 5 Dollors. 

Checklist of Philippine Government Documents, 1950. Compiled by the 
Bibliographical Society of the Philippines. Washington: The Library of 
Congress. 1953. 62p. 40 Cents. 

Community Projects in India, by Ho ni J.H. Taleyarkhan with a Foreword 
by H.E Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai. Bombay: Popular Book Depot. 1953. 
42p. Rs. 1/8/-. 

Dictionary of Civics and Government, by Marjorie Tallman. With and 
Introduction by H.E. Barnes. New York: Philosophical Library. 1953. 
291p. 5 Dollors 

Dictionary of Mysticism Edited by Frank Gaynor. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library. 1953. 208p. 5 Dollors, 

Dictionary of Sociology. Edited by Henry Pratt Fairchild. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 342p. 5 Dollors. 

Education in Western Germany. A Postwar Survey by Hans Wenke. 
Washington: The Library of Congress. 1953. 102p, 1 Dollor. 

Growing Spiritually, by Stanley Jones. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. 1[953. 364p 1 Dollor 50 Cents. 

I live and Move-A series of sketches with related readings, by Dorothy 
Henderson: New York: Philosophical Library. 1953. 104p. 3 Dollors. 

Life and work of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Edited by P.D. Saggi. Fore- 
word by C. Rajagopalachari. Bombay: Overseas Publishing House. 1953. 
175p.. Rs 10/-. 

Manufacturing and mechanical engineering in the Soviet Union. A _Bibliog- 
raphy. Compiled by Gisella R. Lachman. Washington: The Library of 
Congress. 1953 234. One Dollor 60 Cents 

Newspapers on Microfilm. 2nd ed. Compiled under the directon of George 
A. Schwegmann. Washington: The Library of Congress. 1953. 126p. 
2 Dollors 25 Cents 

Our Five Years Plan—A Pictorial, by Vithal Babu. Delhi: Atma Ram & 
Sons. 1953. 69p. Rs. 5/-. 

Postwar Foreign Newspapers-A Union List. Washington: The Library of 
Congress 1953. 23Ip. One Dollor 60 Cents 

Science and Man’s Behavior-The Contribution of Phylobiclogy, by Trigant 
Burrow. Edited by Willam E. Galt. Including the complete text of: The 
Neurosis of Man. New York: Philosophical Library. 1953. 564p. 6 Dollors. 

Sociology and Economics in Austria. A Report on Postwar Developments 
by Ferdinand A Westphalen. Washington: The Library of Congress. 
1953 50p. 50 Cents. 

Statistical Year books-An Annotated Bibliography of the General Statistical 
Year books of Major Political Subdivisions of the world. Washington: 
The Library of Congress 1953 123p 90 Cents. 

Television—A world Survey. Paris: Unesco. 1953. 184p. One Dollor 50 Cents. 

Terra-An Allegory, by Gregor Lang. Illustrations by Raymond Lufkin. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 1953. 338p. 4 Dollors 75 Cents. 

The Economic Reconstruction of Austraia 1945-1952. A Report on Postwar 
developments by Franz Heissenberger. Washington: The Library of 
Congress. 1953. 153p. 1 Dollor. 
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The Kingdom of God—the Biblical Concept and its meaning for the Church. 
by John Bright. Nashville: Abingdon -Cokesbury Press. 1953. 288p, 
3 Dollors 75 Cents, 

The United States and Europe-A Bibliographical survey of thought ex- 
pressed in American and British writings of 1951-1952. Washington: The 
Library of Congress. 1953. 255p. 1 Dollor 75 Cents. 

War and Postwar Greece—an analysis based on Greek writings, Prepared by 
Floyd A. Spencer. Washington: The Library of Congress. 1952. 175p. 
One Dollor 75 Cents. 

World against Want. An account of UN Technical Assistance Programme 
for economic development. Geneva: United Nations. 1953, 80p. 50 Cents. 

Young People’s Hebrew history, by Louis Wallis. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1953. 117p. 2 Dollors 50 Cents. 


Reviews (Continued) 


LIFE AND WORK OF SARDAR VALLABHBHAI PATEL, Edited 
by P. D. Saggi. Foreword by C. Rajagopalachari. Bombay : Overseas 
Publishing House. 122p Rs. I0/- 


This Commemoration Volume contains thoughts and speeches of the 
late Sardar Patel. It also includes biographical sketches of the late Sardar 
Patel by eminent Statesmen, men and women of letters. A full and well 
arranged chronology will tempt the reader to persue the volume with 
pleasure. It is edited with complete fairness and clarity and is admirably 
produced documented, and illustrated. 


The Commemoration Committee is to be congratulated on the compil- 
ation of this invaluable work. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD—The Biblical Concept. and its Meaning 
for the Church, by John Bright. Nashville: Abingdon - Cokesbury Press. 
1953. 288. 3.75 Dollors. 


In this discerning book the concept of the Kingdom of God manifests 
itself unifying theme of the Bible--the essential continuity of the Scriptures- 
and the motivating force of the living church. 


Beginning with the formative years of the Hebrew nation, Dr. Bright 
presents a comprehensive survey or Hebrew history and religion, tracing the 
history of the Kingdom concept from its origin in early Old Testament times 
to its consummation in the New Testament faith. With fresh insight he 
demonstrates the important role this concept played in the life and faith of 
the nation, and how the future hope of Israel became a present reality in 
the coming of Jesus. 


In this Volume readers will realize afresh the significance and unity 
of the whole Bible. 
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